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Standing to one side while others have fun is 
the unfortunate lot of any youngster with an un- 
corrected hearing defect. Unable to take part in 
the life of school sports—no wonder this girl 
looks morose and unhappy. 

Fortunately, you can do something to help. 
By suggesting that she wear a Sonotone, by en- 
couraging her to learn to use it, you can help 
bring the young girl back into the picture, back 
to a normal life among her schoolmates. 

Light to wear, inconspicuous, the new 
Sonotone is an instrument of the highest quality, 
built to meet the strictest technical standards, 
and fitted to the individual’s requirements. You'll 
be pleased with the change in your young friend 
when —with Sonotone’s aid—she again regains 
useful hearing. And she will be eternally grate- 
iul to you for your interest and recommendation. 





SONOFACT #8 


Sonotone’s unique guarantee assures 
the user of satisfactory operation of 
his instrument for an entire year with- 
out charge—except for batteries or 
cords. And upon payment of a fee, 
Sonotone products are all of the original benefits may be 
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For the booklet of complete information 
“I Solved My Hearing Problems” drop a note to 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re- 
view’, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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LIM, vivacious Margaret Mullins, one 
of Britain’s most successful free-lance 
mannequins, recently returned from Copen- 
hagen where she had been working for 
several months. She is a girl who is out- 
standing not only for her beauty, but for 
her courage, willpower and faith in the 
future. Even so, she astounded her friends 
when she told them that she was going 
alone to Denmark, because for her an un- 
known language presented not only ordi- 
nary difficulties which face each of us, but 
the overwhelming handicap of having to 
lipread foreign words, for she is completely 
deaf. : 

Margaret was in her teens when all her 
plans and dreams for the future were shat- 
tered overnight. 

Suddenly, with no warning, she became 
desperately ill with meningitis. For weeks 
it was thought impossible that she could 
live; then when she began to recover it 
was found that this dread disease had 
tobbed her of her hearing and temporarily 
of the use of her legs. 

For six months she lay in a plaster cast. 
She was told she would probably never 
walk again. But Margaret walked—after 
two years of tremendous effort. 

The combination of medical skill and 
her own indomitable willpower got her 
on her feet and she was able to leave the 
hospital, walking slowly and unsteadily, 
dependent upon a stick, knowing that now 
it was up to her. She returned home to a 
strange new world—a desolate and lonely 
world of complete and utter silence. She 
had been told that there was no hope of 
er ever hearing again. 

She taught herself to read other people’s 
lips. 

Today, this dazzling blonde, who might 
ave stepped straight from the pages of a 
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MARGARET MULLINS 


glossy fashion magazine. is the last person 
you would take to be deaf. 

She also had to grope for a new life 
which would give her independence and 
interest and yet be compatible with her 
handicap. 

Walking slowly in an effort to regain 
her lost sense of balance, she suddenly had 
a brilliant idea—that of being a free-lance 
mannequin. Her theory then, as today, 
is that if you look long enough and try 
hard enough there is a way out of any 
difficulty and that nothing is impossible. 

For this career she had several assets— 
poise, charm, natural beauty, an excellent 
figure and an unerring dress sense, un- 
usually developed in a girl of her age. 
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In the beginning it took all her courage 
and determination to go out and about, 
particularly alone. But very soon she be- 
gan to perfect her lipreading and was able 
to dispense with pencil and paper. 

She started to overcome her disability 
by ignoring it as far as possible, and in 
doing this assisted others to forget it also. 

When making new friends, immediately 
after introductions, Margaret mentions 
quite casually, and with no embarrassment 
on her part which might cause cther peo- 
ple to feel awkward, that she is completely 
deaf and has to lipread. If she doesn’t 
understand a word she asks the person to 
use a synonym or to spell the word, for 
she has found that frequently in their en- 
deavours to articulate more clearly people 
distort a word and so make it impossible 
to read. 

On one occasion during a lunch she 
failed to do these things. She was sitting 
next to a cockney who had not been told 
of her disability. He naturally started to 
talk to her and she, feeling rather tired, 
was not as alert as usual and kept repeat- 
ing “I beg your pardon” and “I am sorry 
I don’t quite understand” and, of course, 
“Would you please repeat that word again,” 
till the cockney, feeling it to be a personal 
jibe at his accent, rose in disgust and with 
a few caustic words left the table! Some 
one rapidly explained the situation to them 
both and they became firm friends. 

If Margaret feels sorry for herself (and 
most of us have our private moments of 
despair) she never shows it. Some people 
are inclined to take advantage of a dis- 
ability and she freely admits she does— 
under one set of circumstances. When she 
is having a quarrel with her sister, she 
says what she wants to say and then shuts 
her eyes or turns her back, making retalia- 
tion impossible! 

It was hard work and determination to 
make a career for herself that brought re- 
sults in her modeling, and Margaret quick- 
ly rose to the top of her profession. When 
six girls were chosen four vears ago to 
model British clothes in the United States 
at a time when export orders were badly 
needed, Margaret was among them. She 
spent about six months in the United States 
and Canada and during the tour visited 
many cities and towns and met many dif- 
ferent types of people, but whatever their 
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creed, status, or age all had one thing jp 
common, a desire to help her in any way 
possible. 


Like many others with a physical dis 
ability, Margaret has found out two things, 
People are fundamentally kind and friend. 
ly if they are not shut out, and they do 
not try to offer pity if they feel it is no 
wanted. 


On her return to England, she felt she 
would like to have new interests. So he 
tween dress shows, she took up film and 
television work, lipreading from a distance 
the director’s instructions. No one who 
has admired her beauty on the screen and 
seen her chatting naturally with her fellow 
players would realise that she is unable to 
hear. 

But Margaret was not content with these 
successes; she had two aims, one was to 
travel and the other, far more important, 
to regain her hearing. Her visit to America 
had proved disappointing in this respect, 
as she had been told in a leading New York 
clinic and again in Canada that there was 
little or no hope. 

She was modeling in London when she 
received an offer from an overseas buyer 
to work in Denmark dnd in spite of the 
language difficulties she decided to take 
this opportunity of seeing the country. 

When she was there she heard of a spe- 
cialist who seemed hopeful about helping 
her deafness, but Margaret stressed recently 
that other deaf people must not have their 
hopes raised yet. She is probably retum- 
ing to Copenhagen soon to fulfil engage 
ments at some of the capital’s most im 
portant dress shows and to see the spe 
cialist again. If the treatment is at all 
successful she will place all information 
with journals reaching deaf people and s0 
help them too. 

What sort of a girl is Margaret? 

When working, a mannequin who can 
wear any clothes successfully, knows and 
follows the latest decrees of fashion in hair 
style and make-up, and who has an air of 
serene self-possession. 

At home, a girl who is frequently seen 
by her friends running up a dress, trim 
ming a hat, or making cakes. Usually 
dressed in a jumper and skirt or slacks 
and a blouse, and using only a dusting of 
powder and trace of lipstick, her hait 

(See “Mullins,” page 442) 
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WHEN THE DEAF CHILD BECOMES A DEAF ADULT 


Excerpts from Letters by Parents and Teachers who are Members of the 
“Roundabout” Correspondence Groups 


children, we are concerned with and 
talk much about the day-to-day and year- 
teyear problems which arise during the 
course of their lives and their education. 
We are concerned about them as children, 
with the vague but earnest hope that they 
wil grow to maturity as well adjusted, 
happy citizens. Yet how many parents of 
young deaf children ever meet or really 
know deaf adults until their own children 
reach adulthood ? 

For more than a year, one roundabout 
group has been discussing the deaf child 
grown to adulthood, and the discussion is 
sill current. In this particular group are 
parents of deaf and of hard of hearing chil- 
dren, some young, some in their late 1 teens. 
Some attend silisels for the deaf, some at- 
tend schools for the normally hearing; 
some wear hearing aids, some do not. Also 
in the group are people who have worked 
and lived among deaf children and adults, 
or still do. Following are selections from 
their letters. It would seem that at least 
some of the things they have said are 
worthy of the time and consideration of 
all of our readers. 


A parents and teachers of young deaf 


A Self-Centered Group 


As I reflect on the adult deaf I have 
known, it seems to me that they have been 
allowed to concentrate too much on per- 
sonal interests, and have not had enough 
encouragement in getting interested in oth- 
er people. Those who are sinc ‘erely and in- 
telligently interested in others have no lack 
of friends, but those who know nothing 
except their own narrow orbit seem to 
illustrate everything they say or see or ex- 
perience by some reference to themselves, 
or to some member of their immediate 
family. They have no abstract ideas, and 
no outside interests, and they are far more 
interested in themselves than in other 
people. Now how is this tendency to be 
overcome ? 

It is not a matter of education, exactly, 
hor even of intellectual interests; it is .a 
matter of getting away from self, and that 
is not a thing you can work at directly. 


You can’t just say to a young person, “Get 
interested in something outside of your- 
self.” You have to build up that interest 
from within the child and it is a difficult 
thing to do. 

Mrs. H. A. M., California. 


Not Self-Centeredness: Inadequate 
Language 


It is with considerable temerity that I 
find myself disagreeing with Mrs. M. re- 
garding the adult deaf, since I have the 
utmost respect for her opinions. However, 
I have spent much of my life living with 
and among deaf adults—most of them 
“average’—and through the years have 
had occasion to observe them closely. The 
scope of “average” deaf adults is narrow, 
to be sure, but it seems to me that they 
have great interest in other people. At 
times, I have thought, too much! I am 
thinking at the moment of those adults who 
gravitate to urban religious and social 
organizations where they converse for the 
most part through the medium of finger 
spelling and signs, although very many 
were educated in oral day or residential 
schools. (I am not speaking of the deaf or 
hard of hearing individual who has been 
educated among hearing students.) Time 
and again | have witnessed or been party 
to their conversations and the talk has been 
almost exclusively about themselves and 
each other. Their scope of interests is 
small but their range of friends is wide, 
and the details of their friends’ lives which 
they know, and talk about, are at times un- 
believable. Their acquaintances and friends 
are almost as many as there are members in 
those organizations of the deaf to which 
they belong, and in the cities, the numbers 
do mount up. Much of their talk is “small 
talk,” but then isn’t that so among “aver- 
age” hearing people? 

I very definitely agree with Mrs. M. that 
for the most part they Jack abstract ideas, 
but I am not so kind to their education as 
she. I think that lack is basically for the 
reason that far too frequently—despite 
their oral training—their grasp of lan- 
guage is insufficient to enable them to un- 
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derstand with ease the thoughts expressed 
in the principle medium available to them, 
namely, writing. (In my opinion, those 
who have been educated by means of the 
combined system have substantially less 
grasp and understanding of language.) 
They are certainly capable of “outside in- 
terests,” but they have to be exposed or 
subjected to them. They read the news- 
papers, a great many of them, but I would 
say not in very great detail. The reason 
might be lack of interest, but that, I should 
say, is only partially the reason. They 
don’t read at greater length because much 
of the vocabulary is beyond them; also be- 
cause their intellectual guidance has been 
such that they have not been exposed to 
certain areas of thought. They are prone 
to read the things which relate to them- 
selves and interpret them in terms of their 
own lives and those of their friends. For 
example, in large industrial centers where 
unionism is widespread, the deaf worker 
too is most likely to be a union member. 
In the event of labor-management difficul- 
ties in his or other industries, he will un- 
doubtedly be interested in and will know 
something of the basic principles under 
discussion. The question might very well 
be asked: how much did he learn about 
unionism in school? Not very much, I 
would venture to say; but if the subject 
has considerable bearing on his ability to 
earn a livelihood, he will make it his busi- 
ness to know something about it, even if 
the understanding is vague. 
Mrs. L. S., Maryland. 


A Case of Education 


I am so glad this discussion about small 
talk has been mentioned in our Round- 
about. I certainly don’t think it is confined 
to the deaf only. I too am inclined to think 
it is a case of education. Even with my 
meagre experience I[ can see the tremendous 
task involved in teaching a severely hard 
of hearing child to think in terms beyond 
ordinary every day matters. If language 
is a natural bent, it is easier, but so much 
has to be learned in a slow, plodding way 
by the majority of such children that they 
finish school before they reach a stage of 
independent thinking. Probably people who 
are voracious readers are less likely to fall 
into the small talk category. 


Mrs. E. C., Canada. 


The Volta Review 


Maybe the Deafness Isn’t to Blame 


May I jump: for a moment into the dis 
cussion between Mrs. S. and Mrs. M. about 
the characteristics of deaf people? Deaf. 
ness, as we all know only too well, pre 
sents many problems and difliculties to 
those who suffer from it, but I do not re. 
gard it as a personality trait in itself. The 
influence it has on the personalities of 
people is indirect and arises more from 
their segregation into separate schools and 
social groups than from deafness itself, 
There is a large deaf community in Berke. 
ley, a sort of off-shoot from the school 
there that so many of them grew up in. We 
quite often have mature, well-dressed look 
ing people ring the doorbell and present a 
note saying they are deaf and would ap 
preciate any small sum of money we would 
care to give them. If I try to talk to them 
at all they make childish signs of disg 
and hurry away. Nobody who had any 
training in self-respect or usefulness could 
behave that way! It would seem that they 
have been brought up to believe that the 
world owes them constant favors and con 
sideration. They seem to have no feeling 
of social responsibility on their part. | 
blame the schools for that, as well as for 
the limited vocabularies, narrow range of 
interests, and preoccupation with petty 
gossip. Maybe institutional life of any sort 
fosters that sort of thing, but I am sure 
that schools for the deaf are outstanding 
offenders. After all, Mrs. S’s. description 
fits people of very limited education of any 
kind, whether deaf or not. 

On the reverse side, I do not believe that 
education or deafness can be blamed for 
what are often natural characteristics. Mrs. 
M. and I had a discussion when she was 
here, about the differences in language at 
tainments in children. She blamed a lack of 
consistent training for the poor language of 
a deaf person she knows, but I felt it 
might be simply a lack of aptitude in that 
particular field. Elizabeth, my deaf child, 
has never had any special language trait- 
ing beyond the ordinary exercises given to 
all the children at school (plus correction 
of specific mistakes in her own spoken of 
written language), yet she speaks and 
writes fluently. Of course she still makes 
errors, but not any more, I should say; 
than an average child of her age and grade. 

(See “Adult,” page 438) 
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AN IRISH GIRL IN A NEW COUNTRY 


As told to LAURA STOVEL by Peccy CARROLL 


: was twenty-nine years ago that I was 
first helped by advice from the Volta 
Bureau. I had just arrived in the States, 
having come over from Liverpool, although 
Jam Irish by birth and received my educa- 
tion in Ireland. 

It was when I established myself in the 
good old U.S.A. that I began to feel the 
deafness creeping on. I was advised by the 
Volta Bureau to get a hearing aid and | 
wore one for years, when such devices were 
much more trying to wear than they are 
now. My first instrument was of the 1922 
vintage. I was like a walking telephone 
girl! There was a metal headband attached 
to a large round ear piece, almost the size 
of a saucer. To this were attached two 
heavy, long black cords which in turn were 
hitched to a heavy double battery strapped 
above my knee. Attached to one of the 
cords was a sound regulator (a rheostat) 
which never seemed to work. On my chest 
was a long black double “mike,” and this 
was worn outside my dress, fastened to it 
bya pin. The weight of all this, for a five 
foot girl weighing only a little over one 
hundred pounds, was beyond description, 
but I wore it! 

Unless the words of a speaker came 
straight into the microphone, they were 
only jumbled sounds, and nearly everyone 
insisted on addressing the ear piece as if 
that were the mike. Thus I was often left 
stranded, for as surely as I asked persons 
to address my “‘breast-plate,” as I called 
it, they looked at me in hurt amazement as 
much as to say I was altogether “too so-so.” 

When I was sewing—and that was my 
first job in this country—the ear piece 
would slip down and I would be all mixed 
up—ear piece, cords, and general confu- 
sion. But my real horror was the New 
York subway. The noise was multiplied a 
hundred times, so my only recourse was to 
slip off the head piece and that meant tak- 
ing off my hat first. I used to create quite 
a little scene before entering the subway. 

When I think of all I endured, and the 
wonderful aids on sale now, I gasp. But 
my instrument was worth its weight in gold 
(and it was a weight) when I went to a 
movie or play. I wore this horror for nine 


years. The batteries alone were heavier 
than some electric irons are now, and they 
had the happy trick of running out just 
when I needed them most’ The hearing aid 
went dead and the wearer went “deader.” 

When my deafness increased I took up 
lipreading, but I found that hard going, 
too. For a few years I had a modern elec- 
tric device which I carried with me when 
visiting my friends, but even that has failed 
me now. Still I manage wonderfully and 
my greatest compliment came at a breakfast 
club when someone said, “Peggy, I should 
never have known that you were deaf if 
you had not told me, and even now I can 
scarcely believe it.” But I am deaf, and 
I have all the little cussednesses of those 
who are, but with a God-given sense of 
humor. 

All these years I have had a big struggle, 
but I have had many happy times, too. I 
learned the carpet and rug trade, sewing, 
mending, and binding carpets and rugs. 
For twenty years I was employed in that 
business, travelling to almost every part 
of the country, as the work took employees 
to out-of-town homes. In 1942 I broke my 
wrist in two places, and since that unfor- 
tunate accident I have had to learn other 
work. For three years I operated power 
machines and was employed at brassiere 
making and top sewing, but on my doctor’s 
advice I gave that up, as my sight was not 
good. I applied for and obtained work as 
a nurse’s aide in hospitals but when the 
war ended and licensed nurses were again 
available, | had to find something else to 
do. 

After a long, hard struggle to start again, 
I was called by the housekeeper at the New 
York Athletic Club for “a day’s work.” 
That was over eight months ago and | am 
still employed and hope to be for as long 
as I can fulfill my duties here. 

Back in 1938, with the help of Grace 
Clyde, Assistant to the District Attorney of 
Brooklyn, I started the first movement for 
a hearing-aid-equipped confessional and a 
Club for Catholics. It has now become the 
leading club for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing in Brooklyn. 

(See “Irish Girl,” page 438) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


EVERAL letters have come in in re- 

sponse to the girl who wrote in the July 
Mail Box that she wanted to “have fun 
and dates like other people.” Her letter 
struck a responsive note in many hearts. 
One or two writers came up with definite 
suggestions as to ways in which she might 
build up her social personality and take 
her place in the world. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I was intensely interested in the girl who 
wished for dates and a good time. Possibly she 
hasn't stopped to think that the very fact that her 
lipreading requires her to hang on another per- 
son’s words gives her an edge over the pretty 
and popular girl who, feeling herself interesting, 
wants to talk about herself all the time. 

I agree with you that M. E. should learn to 
dance, and yet I recall that the most popular 
girl in the dancing crowd of my youth never 
married, while all the rest of us did, plain ones 
and pretty. 

I should like to say, too, that she should learn 
to laugh. It was something I forgot and had to 
learn all over again when I was a married woman 
with a husband and two children and all the out- 
ward appearances of happiness. A friend of 
mine told me that her mother had remarked I 
had the saddest face she ever saw. I went home 
and looked in the mirror and made an effort to 
smile. It was as though my face had been in an 
egg mask, for that smile almost cracked it. 

I suppose I was about as interesting as a 
vegetable, for I was absorbed in my own un- 
happiness over my growing deafness and the 
other uncertainties of my life. I made a definite 
effort, then and there, to branch out. One thing 
led to another. I began to exchange sewing with 
a friend who gave me painting lessons. This new 
interest took me out of myself, and suddenly I 
was asked to be in a play. 

I tok the part of a middle-aged woman in a 
play called “Crabbed Youth and Age.” I had 
three or four young daughters in the plav, from 
eighteen to twenty-two years old; and they all 
had beaux; kt the girls were stiff and self 
absorbed, and they just sat and knitted: while I, 
their mother, who had travelled and knew the 
world, was a more interesting person than my 
daughters. Also, I was really interested in the 
young men, their ideas, pursuits and hobbies. 
and they flocked around me until the girls got 
wise to themselves. 

That play did somethine for me. For one 
thing, I had to learn to laugh. I had not lauched 
very much in years. I used to practice my lines 
and practice laughing while I drove my car 
around on business errands. By that time, a con- 
siderable change had come in my life. I was 
divorced and I had to get out and get a living. I 
went into the real estate business. I did not 
know much about the business end of it, but I 
did know people, and I knew something about 
property values. When it came to the business 
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side of closing deals, I just sat back and let the 
lawyers settle it. Often I bluffed. Some of j 
was pure bluff, some was force of circumstances 
but I did get ahead; and pretty soon I had a 
employment agency and a travel agency right 
there in my real estate office. 

I suppose the chief thing was that I had to ge 
outside of myself and get some interests and mee 
people. I was forced into it by outside circum 
stances, but I forced myself, too. 

There are many things this girl could do. She 
might teach classes of handicapped persons; of 
she might offer to write letters to boys overseas, 
She might help busy women by taking care of 
their children while they go to church, perhaps 
taking the children to Sunday School and looking 
after them afterwards. She doesn’t have to “baby 
sit” to help busy mothers. She could take the 
children to the playground or the zoo. All these 
activities would help her to meet people. 

Shut-ins and older people always appreciate 
visits, and she need not visit grandma or grand 
pa with the idea that there might be an in 
teresting nephew or grandson; she could get in 
terested in the old people for their own sakes, 
One thing I am sure of, the girl who sits at 
home waiting for a boy to find her won’t be very 
successful unless he has an accident with his car 
and rams it into her front porch and has to be 
rescued. 

There are social tricks she could work up, 
which would help her to be the center of at 
traction at any gathering. She could learn to 
tell fortunes with cards, or to read _ character 
from handwriting, or read palms. People will 
cluster around her, and as she will be doing 
most of the talking, she will not have to worry | 
too much about her lipreading. One time that - 
every individual is willing to listen is when you 
are talking to him about himself. 

Let her become an expert tennis player or 
golf player or swimmer. Sports offer a wide field — 
where deafness is not a great handicap. | 

I suppose, just as you told her, the only solu 
tion of her problem is to get interested in other 
people and find something besides herself to talk 
about. If she has a hobby or is sincerely in 
terested in people. she'll be a happier girl and 
the inner glow will compensate her for the nights 
she sits at home alone. 





DorotHy BRINTNALL 
Tryon, North Carolina 


Recipe for Happiness 


Thank you, Mrs. Brintnall, for a host of 
good ideas. Most of them are practical and 
all of them are interesting, and let us hope 
they will bear fruit. It is hard to tell a 
person, particularly a hard of hearing per 
son, how to be “happy.” My own favorite 
recipe is “Get a job you like and do it 3% 
well as you possibly can, so you become 
indispensable to the people who pay your 
salary.” You may answer that nobody 
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indispensable, which is true; but if you 
have worked in one field for a long time, 
you find that there is far more room at the 
jop and there are far more good jobs avail- 
able than there are people trained and 
equipped to fill them; and it is only by 
making yourself extremely useful at the 
hottom that you manage to reach the top. 

And if others maintain that a job is not 
an assurance of happiness, I can still an- 
swer that it is a pretty good one, even if 
you are not willing to accept the viewpoint 
of certain philosophers that pleasure is 
simply absence of pain. If you are work- 
ing at something that keeps your mind oc- 
cupied, you haven’t time to think of your- 
elf, and it is thinking about yourself 
that makes you unhappy. usually. 

It is something of a relief to escape from 
the problem of how to be happy though 
deaf to the concrete and practical effects of 
deafness, or, rather to the ideas some 
people hold, usually mistakenly, as to the 
eflects of deafness on the individual. 


Safety in Traffic 


| Dear Molly Mather: 


The July issue of the Votta REvIEW is espe- 
cially interesting; but before speaking of the 
Mail Box I want to mention the lady auto driver, 
Mrs. Grace E. Barstow Murphy, who had her 
driving license changed after her hearing de- 
teriorated. The thing that particularly struck me 
was the statement that hard of hearing drivers 
have a good record for safety. It reminded me 
of an incident .in my life related to our ability 
to take care of ourselves. 

As a young man, I took out one of those term 
insurance policies, on which, when the term ex- 
pires, the company pays you back in cash more 
than you paid in. In due time the policy ma- 
tured, paying more than $7,000, and the com- 
pany suggested it would be a good idea to use 
the money to buy a paid up life insurance policy. 
I thought so, too, and accepted immediately, but 
after the medical examination the company doc- 
for reported that I was hard of hearing and lived 
and worked in New York City, and he could not 
recommend me as a safe risk. I protested this 
decision, pointing out that I had been deaf a long 
lime and had learned how to take care of my- 
self. The company sent on one of its big medical 
brass, and he gave the same verdict. 

I told this experience to a friend who repre- 
sented the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and he persuaded me to make an application. 
Promising that I would not have to accept, that 
he wanted to find out what his company would 
do in such an instance. The result was that the 

itable offered me a straight policy to any 
amount. and I took out one. The Equitable 
tor lived in New York, not in a smaller 
estern city where the other company had its 
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headquarters—it was the Northwestern Life Co., 
of Milwaukee. Incidentally, besides my life in- 
surance, I have paid the Equitable large sums 
for the annuities that now form a major part of 
my income. The other day, after my 83rd birth- 
day, I wrote an “I told you so” letter to the 
president of Northwestern, but he was unabashed, 
and in his reply insisted that the policy of his 
company is unchanged in this respect. 

As I watch my hearing fellow citizens trying to 
cross our motor-crowded streets, I am sure I do 
it better than many people who hear. One learns 
such things, and eyes are a better protection than 
ears when you learn not to depend on hearing. 

Once, crossing a street with my wife. I had 
hold of her arm, but she heard a motor horn and 
yanked herself away and ran toward the side- 
walk and was struck down by a boy on a bicycle 
that I had seen and was trying to save her from. 
She had a broken shoulder bone and I took her 
back to New York in a plaster cast. Of course, 
in those days, her eyesight was perfectly good, 
but she simply did not use it, and was deceived 
by what she heard, as many hearing people seem 
to be. 

I was particularly drawn to and touched by 
M. E.’s letter and your splendid reply. It dredged 
up many memories, for my deafness reached its 
really serious stage just about the time a young 
man’s fancy turns to—well. if not love, at least 
girls. Although I belonged to the opposite sex, 
the one supposed to have the initiative, that time 
had its embarrassments and heart burnings. I 
drew on all my little accomplishments to make 
myself interesting and offset the feeling, espe- 
cially when part of a group of couples, as we 
so often were in college, of being at a disad- 
vantage against the other boys. I tried to make 
myself entertaining to the rest of the crowd, but 
I was at that time the only hard of hearing per- 
son that I knew. 

In our strait-laced little college in the eighties, 
social entertainment consisted largely of taking 
a girl to such functions as the prize declamation 
contest or the Colton Debate—that is, something 
to be listened to, alas—and then escorting your 
girl to Anderson’s, where a rather flavorless ice 
cream, a half dozen ladyfingers and a glass of 
water could be had for fifteen cents. Then our 
crowd, some five or six steady couples, would 
return as slowly and deviously as possible to the 
Sem, where we deposited our charges. I could 
get along with one person quite well, but the 
talk of the crowd often eluded me. 

Perhaps the moral is that the girl I “rushed” 
for three years married another student soon after 
graduation—a very bad marriage which broke up 
in two years. It is interesting that the fruit 
of that marriage, a charming white-haired woman 
of fifty-comething—is one of my best friends 
here in New York. 

Earnest ELmo CALKINS. 


Our Over-Protective Friends 


I have frequently had occasion to ad- 
dress parents of young deaf and hard of 
hearing children, and also to advise these 

(See “Molly,” page 436) 
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THE QUEEN VISITS MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


By MoLty SIFTON 


ANCHESTER University celebrated 

its Centenary in May this year, and 
Her Majesty the Queen graciously con- 
sented to accept an Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

She came on May 3lst and in the course 
of the day’s programme she visited the De- 
partment of Education of the Deaf in the 
morning. We were, of course, thrilled with 
her obvious interest in our cause, and tried 
to give her some idea of every aspect of 
the work that is being done for the deaf 
here and elsewhere. 

Professor and Mrs. Ewing were _pre- 
sented to the Queen when she arrived with 
the Chancellor, Lord Woolton, and the 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Stopford. The 
Royal party were shown first into the clinic 
where there were two babies lying happily 
in their cots; one had normal hearing and 
the other was known to be deaf. Tests of 
hearing were made by the clinic workers, 
and the difference in the response to sound 
stimuli was made clear. Her Majesty was 
much interested and spoke to the mothers 
from time to time and asked questions. 

She then went into the second room 
where there was a boy of two years, with 
his parents, receiving guidance in home 
training. Here Mrs. Ewing gave the expla- 
nation, and in the course of it she asked 
the writer for her views on the value of 
lipreading and speech as the basis for a 
normal and happy social life. During this 
part, the writer had the chance to see the 
Queen in person. Her Majesty has a very 
beautiful face, far prettier than any photo- 
graph shows her to be, and her ready smile 
is most reassuring. She bent down to speak 
to John more than once and asked his par- 
ents many questions. The little boy did 
say “Mama” to the Queen’s “Mummy,” but 
as he often says it we did not think he 
meant “Mama,” though the Press made the 
most of it! 

In the third room there was a boy of 
three years — Howard — with his parents, 
learning to combine lipreading with hear- 
ing through an aid. He was playing with 





Molly Sifton is a part-time worker in the Manches- 
ter University Clinic. She was born deaf and has 
never heard a word of speech. 


some toys on the table and as the Royal 
party came in he said “Tit down” quite a 
a matter of course which amused the Queen 
very much. She asked the parents how often 
they came for guidance and how long they 
had been coming. 

In the fourth room were some girls from 
the Royal Schools for the Deaf listening 
through the latest type of hearing aid. Pro. 
fessor Ewing explained things here and also 
in the fifth room upstairs where there was 
a group of adults who were becoming deaf, 
learning to combine lipreading with part 
hearing. Her Majesty talked to a number 
of them, but time was slipping by, so Pro- 
fessor Ewing cut out the last room, just 
bringing the children and others to the 
door to be greeted by Her Majesty. (This 
last room was to have shown tests to dis 
cover whether backwardness at school was 
due to partial deafness or to lack of abil 
ity—a new line of approach in the psychol- 
ogy of the deaf). 

“As the Queen left the building she said 
Goodbye and thanked Professor and Mrs, 
Ewing and said what wonderful work it 
was. Almost immediately afterwards the 
Press poured in. (They had not been ab 
lowed in earlier, and no photographs were 
taken as the rooms were too small.) Pro 
fessor and Mrs. Ewing were due to go lt 
the Luncheon, so they left the reporters to 
the parents and members of the staff who 
had all taken part in the demonstrations, 

It was a very distinguished company that 
assembled for the Luncheon, as every Brit 
ish University was represented, mostly by 
Vice-Chancellors. 

In the afternoon the Degree Ceremony 
took place. The Procession into the Whit- 
worth Hall was strikingly colourful 
most dignified, with the many colo 
academic robes, the Bishop, the Mayor 
from the neighbouring towns, the Judges im 
their wigs and robes, making a kaleido- 
scopic pattern. All this and the musi¢ @® 
hanced the historical occasion, but 
Queen, in the words of Mrs. Ewing, with 
her beautiful silvery voice, far more bealilt 
ful than her broadcast voice, with her com- 
plete grace of movement, calm serenity 

(See “The Queen,” page 432) 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF IN HAIFA, ISRAEL 
By A. ZatiouK, M.D. 


HE idea of beginning a school for the 

deaf first appeared to me when the des- 
perate parents of a four-year-old girl 
brought her to my office. She had become 
deaf at the age of fourteen months after 
contracting diphtheria. This child ran 
around the room like a wild animal, pro- 
ducing inarticulate sounds. It was impos- 
sible to quiet her even for a few minutes 
fo test and examine her. The parents im- 
plored me to work with their daughter and 
try to transform her into a human being 
with intelligible speech. 

As an otolaryngologist, | was not able 
to spend a great deal of time with her, but 
we managed to have lessons a few hours 
each week. I taught her lipreading, and 
with the aid of an acoustic tube I tried 
to work with her minimal amount of hear- 
ing. With the able assistance of a kinder- 
garten teacher whom I had trained, she 
was taught the elements of phonetics. After 
four years this little girl was able to lip- 
read fluently, not only from my lips, but 
also from the lips of everyone with whom 
she came in contact. Furthermore, she 
could express herself quite intelligibly 
through speech. At the age of eight she was 
able to enter regular public school. Today 
she is eighteen and has completed her 
formal education. She participates in youth 


movements and social activities and has ad- 
justed herself to a normal hearing en- 
vironment. 

This case brought me in contact with 
the problem of the complete rehabilita- 
tion, as far as possible, of the deaf in our 
country. There was no school in this land, 
up to then, which took into consideration 
all of the modern scientific methods and 
achievements of teaching the deaf. 

My first class in 1946 had five children 
of varying ages. We had one teacher who 
was trained by me. The war, which lasted 
two years until the establishment of the 
state of Israel in 1948, brought to a halt 
our desires to further the training of these 
children. We had to start anew in 1949. 
At this time our school began with two 
classes of eighteen children all together. 
The age groupings were five to eight and 
nine to thirteen. 

At the beginning of this school year in 
September 1950, I saw the fulfillment of 
my dream of starting deaf children at 
school at the earliest possible age. We now 
have a nursery school of ten children aged 
three to four years. 

The Institute is based on the global oral 
system. We are teaching the children a 
phonetically natural, balanced speech. In 
the nursery school no attempt is made to 
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correct the child’s speech by manipulation 
of the speech organs, and only at the age 
of the primary grades do we make an at- 
tempt to correct faulty articulation. This 
is done through using a personally devel- 
oped phonetic alphabet. This system is 
based on optic and tactile impressions of 
speech elements. The children are taught 
to simultaneously feel manually and see 
optically the elements of speech on the 
speech organs of the teacher and after- 
wards to try it on themselves in front of a 
mirror. In this way we have developed a 
system of phonetic symbols which can be 
seen at a distance by the pupils, so as to 
remind them through optic, tactile and 
kinesthetic senses of the sound being 
taught. 

All of the children, whether or not they 
have remnants of bearing, are given acous- 
tic training from the first day at school. In 
the nursery group we begin by vocalization 
on different levels of pitch, by ascendant 
and descendant chromatic scales. We have 
found that most of the hearing remnants 
are in the low pitch range and we are 
purposefully using the vowel sound of 
ooh . . . (as the sound of a siren) and 
terminated in different vowels as ooh ooh 
—a. The ooh teing a low pitched vowel 
carries the sound which we are teaching. 
For the same purpose we use the low 
pitched rolling lingual r as another con- 
veyor for the vowels. 


PITCH DISCRIMINATION IN THE VERY YOUNG, THROUGH ACOUSTIC TRAINING AND 
GESTUR 
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The next step is the conveyance of dif 
ferent gross sounds. Here we use all types 
of musical and noise instruments such as 
rattles, drums, bells, and other noisemakers 
to perceive and afterwards discriminate the 
sounds while blindfolded. They also leam 
to try to locate the sound from various 
parts of the room. The primary and older 
children are learning to discriminate and 
locate sounds of everyday life such a 
traffic and kitchen noises. 

The auditory training of the elements of 
language is taught in three different stages: 

1. Simultaneous lipreading and _ hear 
ing of words and short: sentences. 

2. Indirect lipreading in a mirror and 
hearing the words and phrases simul 
taneously. 

3. Blindfolded discrimination. 

I have had an amplifier constructed a 
the Haifa Technical College and we have 
recently received a precision table aid from 
the United States. The two instruments 
are used in our daily auditory tra‘ning. 

Our school now consists of thirty pupils 
and we have a very long waiting list. How 
ever, we cannot accept them until we move 
into larger quarters. At the present time 
we have three teachers excluding mysell 
The Institute recently received recognition 
as a public institution approved by the m& 
tional Board of Education and supported 
by the Haifa Municipality. 

I would like to note here the fri 

(See “Haifa,” page 434) 
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HOW SELDOM YOU HEAR OF 
HEARING AID TUBE TROUBLE 


,.. thanks to 


RAYTHEON /pehacity 
= 





Ten thousand hour continuous per- 
formance tests of Raytheon Hearing 
Aid Tubes prove that ninety-five out 
of a hundred are still going strong. 
Think of it! Ten thousand hours is the 
equivalent of two or three years of 
user service at the very least — four or 
five years when, as often happens, use 
is but a few hours a day. 

Raytheon reliability is the principal 
reason why virtually all hearing aids 


in use today are equipped with 
Raytheon Tubes. 


Raytheon’s technical superiority is 
the other important factor — small 
size, advanced design and precision 
construction assuring not only long 
life but permitting the use of smaller, 
longer lived batteries with consequent 
improvement in appearance and con- 
venience as well as performance. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Israel 


N article about a school for deaf chil- 
A dren in Haifa appears elsewhere in 
this magazine. There is also a school in 
Tel Aviv, whose Principal, Mrs. Betty 
Mueller, visited the Volta Bureau in Sep- 
tember 1950. 

Mrs. Mueller, trained in Germany as a 
teacher of the deaf, went to Israel about 
ten years ago and began work with a few 
private pupils. Others were referred to 
her, and the school grew until it was taken 
over by the Tel Aviv government and es- 
tablished as a municipal school. There are 
three other teachers besides Mrs. Mueller. 
Children are accepted at four years of age 
and may stay until they are 18. All in- 
struction is in Hebrew. 


Mexico 


In April 1950 the Votta Review pub- 
lished an account of a new oral school in 
Monterrey—a small private school con- 
ducted by Mrs. Edmunda de Flores. It is 
pleasant to hear that the school is growing. 
Pictures recently received indicate that it 
has doubled in size within the year. Six- 

(See “Other Lands,” page 434) 
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A SCENE FROM THE PURIM PLAY, SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, TEL AVIV 
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EDMUNDO DE FLORES, FOR WHOM THE 
SCHOOL AT MONTERREY WAS FOUNDED. 
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now you can 


Photo-Match 


your old, large 


hearing aid 


—and get the same satisfying performance 


in a tiny new Paravox 


AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 
that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 
weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | 
could get a small modern aid that sounds as 
good as my old one.” 


#6 tea 





Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new 
process of photographing sound, we can have 
visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
present aid, regardless of age, size or make. 
This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, 
without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
like the one you're now accustomed to using. 


This is a SOUND-PHOTO of a hearing aid. 
By this same scientific new method, we can 
make a photograph of the performance 
pattern of your own hearing aid, and match 
the pattern in a new Paravox. 


Have Double Assurance 


Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
gids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
ance-matched to your first... with a permanent 
photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
ond reliable, continuous performance. 





For more details, write, phone or see your near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
est Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
Bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
Aids Can Mean to You". has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 


TCT eae ------------------- oy 


2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


For SOUND Quality 
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A NEW PROGRAM OF EDUCATION* 


By Marcaret WALLIN 


I SHOULD like to read to you tonight 
an account written by Mrs. Ruth Carroll, 
author and illustrator of children’s books, 
who has written a story book** expressly 
for young deaf children as a result of her 
visit to our Nursery and Primary Classes. 

“At first glance the nursery school looked 
like any other nursery school. There were 
toys for the “Twos’ and “Threes,’ tables and 
chairs the right size for them, and rows 
of smail cots for after-lunch napping. And 
the children looked like any other chil- 
dren. One was standing in front of an 
easel, slowly and seriously painting an ex- 
plosive abstraction in red. Three were 
pedaling around the room on tricycles. 
There were happy and unhappy collisions. 

“Then I saw a little flesh-colored button 
in a very small ear, and a cord going down 
into a pocket. The child was wearing a 
hearing aid. Something I already knew 
came to me with redoubled force and a 
fresh sense of shock. All the children were 
deaf. 

“Here a new method for the preschool 
child—new in a school for the deaf—is 
being worked out. Instead of being drilled 
in lipreading and speech, children are 
learning through spontaneous play how to 
read the lips and how to talk. This method 
may take longer because each child is mov- 
ing along at a different pace and not being 
held up to the ability of another or held 
back because of the inability of another. 
But happier, better-adjusted children, it is 
confidently hoped, will be the final result. 

“Deafness, of course, can hurt personal- 
ity—hurt it badly. For instance, it had 
hurt Jane. Little Jane was a new pupil in 
the nursery school. I looked at her for a 
long time, on my first visit to Junior High 
School 47. She was sitting on the floor. 
She was not doing anything. She was not 
looking at anything. Jane was shut deep 
inside Jane. At home she had often been 
ignored. Her parents thought she was 
stupid, not worth bothering with. Her 
brothers and sisters didn’t want her to 
play with them. They had tried to tell her 


*A talk presented before the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Junior High School 47, New York. 

**Where’s the Bunny?” Oxford University Press, 
1950. 


the rules of the game, but she had jug 
looked blank. 

“Now there she was on the floor, a 
inert lump of a baby. When a tricyee 
came too near her, she didn’t move. She 
simply glared at it. Another tricyeg 
bumped her. Still she didn’t stir—just 
glared. A teacher picked her up tender 
and held her on her lap. She showed 
a toy bunny. She said slowly and disti 






ly, ‘Bunny, bunny, bunny. Jane diday 
reach for the toy. She did not move at 
She sat and looked at nothing. $ 


“She didn’t even notice Jimmie, though 
Jimmie was hard to ignore. He was am 
other new pupil. His parents had spoiled 
him badly. He was full of aggressive mis. 
chief. He had grabbed some blocks and 
was hurling them across the room. A 
teacher took the last block from his hand 
before he could throw it. But at once he 
had another idea. He reached out to jerk 
a hearing aid button from a child’s ear, 
The teacher stopped him just in time. She 
tried to interest him in a toy truck, but 
he ran after a tricycle and did his best 
to push the rider off. So the teacher got 
him a tricycle. He mounted it and began 
to pedal faster than any other child. He 
slammed into a wall and fell off. He 
howled. The teacher picked him up in her 
arms. She soothed him as if he were her 
very own. He stopped crying. 

“Months later, when I visited the school 
again, Jimmie was still there. But he was 
a new Jimmie. Almost all his aggressive 
ness was gone. He was calmer, gentler. 
And Jane? She was smiling. She had come 
out of herself. Now she was alive to her 
little world—liking it, busy in it. 

“Both children were learning, together 
with the others—learning about sounds 
It was exciting news to them that whet 
they beat on a drum it made a wonde 
deep booming—a sound very different from 
the noise they made when they rang cow 
bells or blew horns or banged cymbal 
together. Adventure followed ‘adventure a8 
a new world opened out. And they wert 
learning to imitate speech. 

“T saw a teacher take Jimmie’s hand aa 
place it on her jaw. She talked to him 
He felt her jaw go up and down, felt het 
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throat muscles vibrate. He began to imi- 
tate her. She put his hand on his own jaw. 
He felt it go up and down, felt the muscles 
move in his cheek and throat. He tried to 
make his jaw and his muscles move in the 
same way the teacher’s did. 

“He mimicked the movements of her 
lips, tried to put his tongue just where she 
put hers. He felt small spurts of breath 
come out of her mouth when she made 
certain sounds. Again and again he tried 
to do exactly what she did. A big mirror 
in the classroom was a great help. It was 
hard, long work. But he liked the new 
awareness in his throat, his lips, his tongue. 
He kept watching the teacher’s face. When 
she smiled he knew he’ had made a pleas- 
ant sound, the right sound. If she didn’t 
smile he knew he had failed,-so he tried 
again. Lesson followed lesson. 


“One day he learned the power of a 
word. A little girl wanted his toy. Sudden- 
ly she reached for it. He shouted ‘Top!’ 
He was imitating a word he had seen 
many hundreds of times on the lips of his 
teachers. She jerked her hand back. He 
had made her stop. He had learned to con- 
trol someone by speaking instead of ges- 
turing. He learned more words. And all 
the time he had been trying to read the 
speech of others—something far from siin- 
ple. Only one-third of speech sounds can 
be clearly seen. No mouth is just like any 
other mouth. Each person has his own 
speech pattern, subtly different from all 
others. Jimmie had to fill in gaps, since 
many words look alike on the lips. He had 
to get the meanings of certain words which 
look alike on the lips. He had to get the 
meanings of certain words from the other 
words in sentences. He watched gestures. 
He watched faces. He meant to learn. 
Nothing could stop him. His progress was 
plodding, uneven. But he was on his way 
toward his goal—the goal of pushing aside 
the thick curtain of deafness. . . .” 


We think Mrs. Carroll has captured the 
tone of our nursery, and indeed has set 
down the philosophy of the new educa- 
tion program in general. For our objec- 
tives are the same today as they were thirty 
years ago. We are trying to turn out good 
citizens for a democratic society, able to 
work to their full capacities, but the meth- 








1Through the Wall of Silence, by Ruth Carroll, 
September-October 1950 Horn Book. 
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ods, the means, the materials, have changed 
considerably during the past thirty years, 
We know so much more today about how. 
children learn, about human behaviall 
about teaching methods. 


You probably read, years ago, of the 
learning experiments made with two babies 
who were twins—Jimmy and Johnny, I be 
lieve their names were. 


Johnny was allowed to use his muscular 
coordinations and strength like any aver 
age baby and small child. Jimmy, on a 
other hand, was supervised by psychomg 
ogists. By inventing situations and enco 
aging him to tackle “problems” earlier 
than those problems would naturally arise, 
they wanted to find out if they could hasten 
the early learning processes and speed up 
his development. At least, roughly, that 
was the idea. And Jimmy did "learn, by 
trial and error, and often with what was 
quite hard work for a baby or small child, 
“ do many things long before Johnny did 
them. 


One interesting thing came out of the 
experiment. The psychologists found that, 
for example, while Jimmy was able to 
climb up three “steps” in the child devel- 
opment center long before Johnny could, 
when Johnny matured to the point where 
he was ready and eager for stair-climbing, 
he climbed the stairway at home quickly 
and with ease. Observation over a period 
of time proved the same thing to be true 
of other learning processes. 

This leads us to an interesting and valu- 
able conclusion where our children are 
concerned. It is, that when children are 
ready for a new learning venture, that is 
the time when they learn fastest and best. 
All children aren’t: ready for the same 
thing at the same time. Wait—and when 
they are ready, they will do it, or be eager 
to try. Isn’t this true of walking and talk- 
ing? Isn’t it true of control of bladder 
and bowel control? 

There is a whole lifetime ahead of the 
children. Many of the subjects we try to 
teach them are beyond their ability to 
grasp easily. This is true from the elemen- 
tary grades through the secondary schools. 
There is a time for everything, and the 
best results are obtained when the timing 
is perfect, that is, when the children’s 
minds, seasoned and prepared by experi 
ences essential to the understanding of the 
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subject, are open to it. This is not easy 
for the teacher, for it is necessary for her 
to use expert judgment, careful analysis, 
and extensive preparation in order to know 
when a child is ready and for how much 
he is ready. 

We have at last begun to see this. We 
prepare young children for reading instead 
of forcing it upon every child entering the 
school. We are carrying that idea through 
the school and making certain the pupils’ 
minds are ready for the presentation and 
acceptance of the studies offered. Trying 
to teach an unprepared mind, a mind im- 
mature in relation to the subject matter, 
is waste of time that ought to be used to 
prepare for the work. 

Learning any subject is a task requiring 
the whole attention of any child. Learning 
uses a great deal of energy and soon brings 
on fatigue. A fatigued mind closes down 
and the learning ceases. The pupil eases 
the strain, which can be intolerable, by 
turning away from the subject to some 
easier kind of thinking. That is when he 
tosses notes and paper planes. fidgets and 
hums and causes disorder. He is tired 
out, not deliberately mean. We have been 
trying to push him beyond his range of 
ability and comprehension. We are trying 
to do too much in too short a time and 
he is paying us back in the only way he 
knows how. 

Modern educators believe that. if a child 
has a full, rich life when he is 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
he is going to learn to read more easily. 
We feel the same way about the teaching 
of speech. We feel that waiting for the 
“formal” teaching of speech until the child 
is ready for it brings more natural voice 
quality, less effort to speak for teacher’s 
edification, but faster learning and differ- 
ent learning of speech. We are willing to 
wait for growth. We know, for example, 
that children’s speech mechanisms develop 
as muscles develop—that for some children 
full physical growth and control of the 
larynx and tongue comes only after they 
have reached their eighth birthday. 


How foolish it would be for us then to 
burden such a child with demands for 
something he is not physically capable of — 
to spend a long time on trying to get from 
him a speech response it is impossible for 
him to give easily. Cognizant of this fact 
then, would we not be foolish to go on 
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with a procedure and methods which ante. 
date this discovery? We therefore now 
accept from the child what it is easy and 
pleasurable for him to give in speech, 
Whether the speech be perfect or not, 
does not concern us or the child—the fag} 
that it is used functionally and on the 
whole has meaning for him and us is suffe 
cient. As an example of this, let us trace 
the development of a difficult name, “Cole 
paugh” in the process of three years of 
speech growth on the part of one of our 
deaf babies. Before the end of the firg 
year (two-year level) and, because she ha 
seen it and heard something of it on hi 
individual aid, the teacher’s name was 
loud call, a cross between er and or. Dug 
ing the second year it became “por” and 
later “por, por” (for endearment). In thi 
third year it has become “opor.” In f 
natural course of speech growth takin 
place in an easy learning situation withot 
pressure for a perfect k or |, but will 
gentle help to produce either sound one 
the child is really for it, we expect the | and 
k to slip in, so that it may be “Colepaugh> 
by the end of this year or maybe “ 
paugh” or again maybe “Copaugh.” If nog 
next year will do. You see our goal is the 
same but our approach is different. Wi 
are being patient! We ask you to be, toa 
The implication throughout the abov 
paragraphs is that “learning anxiety i 
harmful. It is. It causes us to bypass w 
we know about learning and to go back 





















to the things we did when we were young. 7] 


We should know by now that there is no 
security in going back. The world moves 
each day into tomorrow. Yesterday does 
not have the answers to a world so radi- 
cally changed. Yesterday surgeons had no 
anaesthetics. Yesterday decent people 
thought learning had to be painful to do 
good. Now surgeons and teachers know 
that pain has no useful function. They 
know that fear can stop hearts and blot 
out intelligence. The great discovery of 
our educ ational age is that learning itself 
can and should why joy and accomplishment 
—not pain and fear.”” 


Remember at all times that both the “ 


teacher and the school are as eager for your 


child to succeed as you are vourellll We 
well-adjusted deal @ 
| 


Do as Well as We Know?” by 


both want a happy, 


child and deaf adult. 
“When Will We 
Alice V. Keliher. 
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free hearing because metallic links between cells 
can’t work loose like old-fashioned pressure con- 
tacts. Save money—enjoy better hearing—discover 
the big, new difference in batteries at your hearing 
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A New Lending Library of books to help in 
the education of deaf children has been estab- 
lished at the Volta Bureau, through a special 
Fund set up by Arthur B. Simon as a Memorial 
to his grandmother, Mrs. Clara Block. (Readers 
of the Votta Review will remember his tribute 
to her in the May 1951 number). Others have 
given contributions to swell the Fund, and books 
are now available. 

The regular Volta Bureau library is a reference 
library only and does not lend books; but from 
this “Parents Library” it will now be possible 
for Volta Speech Association members to_bor- 
row books which they need but do not want to 
buy. 

Books may be borrowed under the following 
conditions: not more than two books may be bor- 
rowed at any one time; books may be kept for 
three weeks and may be renewed once upon re- 
quest; a fee of 25 cents will be charged for the 
loan of each book, payment to be made in stamps 
(this fee covers the cost of mailing books out 
and handling) ; a fine of 25 cents a week or frac- 
tion of a week will be charged for any book 
held more than three weeks (with due allowance 
for long mailing distances). 

Write to the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, 
Northwest, Washington 7, D. C., if you want to 
borrow books. Refer to the “Parents’ Library” 
when you write. If the Library does not now 
contain the books you want, consideration will 
gladly be given to adding the books you suggest 
to the Library volumes. 


Katharine F. Lenroot has retired from the 
United States Children’s Bureau after nearly 37 
years of service, during the past 17 of which she 
has been the Bureau’s Chief. Miss Lenroot plans 
to continue to maintain her interests in the af- 
fairs of children from her new home in Harts- 
dale, Westchester County, New York. 

In her letter of resignation Miss Lenroot said: 
“In the 36 years in which I have been a member 
of the staff, great advances have been made in 
maternal and child health, child welfare, and 
child labor protection. The Bureau has played a 
significant part in these changes through research, 
dissemination of information, cooperation with the 
States in grants-in-aid, establishment of Federal 
child labor standards, and development of meth- 
ods of cooperation with citizens in behalf of 
children.” It is impossible to estimate the extent 
of the credit which must go to Miss Lenroot for 
the great accomplishments of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 


Kenfield Memorial Scholarship: Miss 
Margaret Alice Fraser, of Upper Darby, Pa., has 
been named winner of the 1951 Kenfield Memo- 
rial Scholarship, says Miss Rose Feilbach, chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Committee, the American 
Hearing Society, Washington, D. C. 

The award, made annually by the Society, en- 
titles the successful applicant to a teacher train- 
ing course in lipreading. Miss Fraser is one of 
12 men and women who sent in completed ap- 
plications for the scholarship. 
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Very Smail Deaf Children today are doi 
things that would have seemed incredible only 
few years ago. Parents will be interested in g 
port, written May 5, from the mother of a J 
fellow in Indianapolis, then only 26% mon 
old. His name is Leo, and his mother is 
the correspondence course from the John 
Clinic. Her report is condensed as follows; 

Leo now can match colors perfectly. He 
best to sort colored marbles (6 marbles each 
six different colors) into colored plastic bowk 

At picture lotto or matching pictures he is 
fect, and seems to enjoy it so. 

He is very poor at giving back the pict 
objects he works with; apparently lipreading 
the objects just hasn’t gone across. And yet 
never fails, when dressing, to obey the comm 
“Go get your shoes,” even if they are in theg 
room; or “Go get Daddy’s shoes,” when his fal 
is dressing. He also obeys, either with or with 
his hearing aid, “Take this to Daddy.” 

He attempts to dress himself. 

We, his parents, our family doctor, the eli 
doctor (Morgan Health Center), and speech th 
apists all realized that Leo could hear somethit 
so the clinic arranged for the loan of a hear 
aid. Ear molds were made, and he first wore 
at 22 months. He cried the first time, so it Wi 
removed. At home he did not cry, but would 
either play with it or pull it off, so we put ita 
only when we were “going bye-bye.” Hence his 
mind was on going instead of on the aid. The 
cold weather was in our favor, as the receiver 
was held in by the ear flaps of his cap. The 
microphone-battery case was suspended in a cloth 
bag hung under the collar of his coat (to prevent 
pressure on the throat) and down his back. ff 
visiting, we would leave the aid on. His tolerance 
quickly grew, and now that the weather is nice 
he wears it well with his sunsuit and no hat 
Of course, very active play dislodges the eit 
mold. He wears the instrument about four hours 
daily, and we feel it has at least made him more 
conscious of gross sound. Also he will respond 
to his name at a distance of about 25 feet with 
the aid, whereas he seldom responds without it 

Leo has shown signs of fear on several octt 
sions. With the hearing aid on while visiting 
friends, he was frightened when their phone rang 
(different sound from ours) although we had 
been there many times when the phone had rung 
and he had not had his hearing aid. Not wearing 
the instrument, he cried and ran to me upd 
hearing a whistling teakettle. After dark, I sa¥ 
a large plane approaching very low. I tried © 
call his attention to its blinking lights, but 
failed to observe it and was very much fright 
when it went roaring over the house. He seeii 
to be afraid of thunder. 

He now will answer the telephone when # 
rings, if he is in the same room, and call “Mom 
my!”—even without his hearing aid on. 

In calling attention to something, he points and 
says “Gee”—probably meaning “See.” He chit 
ters and babbles and points when meeting other 
children, or to ask for cookies or toys, oF 
attention to untied shoe strings, etc. 
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New Head for Vermont School: Miss Mil- 
dred’ O’Neal, who was trained as a teacher at 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, has accepted the position of Prin- 
cipal of the Austine School for the Deaf, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 

Miss O’Neal has 15 years’ experience in teach- 
ing the deaf, including work at the Rochester 
(New York) School for the Deaf, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, and Junior High School 47, 
New York. During the war years she was affili- 
ated with the Sarah Fuller Home for the Deaf, 
in Boston, where she taught preschool children 
in their homes. 

Miss O’Neal is receiving many good wishes for 
a successful administration. 


Dr. Thomas L. Tolan of Milwaukee was 
elected President of the American Hearing So- 
ciety at its recent meeting in Chicago, succeed- 
ing Dr. C. Stewart Nash of Rochester, who had 
served since 1944. Dr. Tolan is a prominent otolo- 
gist, with high standing in his field. He has been 
active for years in work for the hard of hearing 
in Milwaukee and in the State of Wisconsin, 
and has been since 1945 a member of the board 
of the American Hearing Society. 


The American Hearing Society has appoint- 
ed an executive vice-president to succeed the late 
Mr. Harry P. Wareham. The newcomer is Mr. 
W. Earl Prosser, whose experience in the field 
of social work includes association with commu- 
nity chests and councils of social agencies in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Colorado, and Ohio. 
He will assume duties at the Washington head- 
quarters of the Society on October 1, coming 
from Columbus, where since 1948 he has been 
executive director of the Ohio Citizens’ Council 
for Health and Welfare. 


Hampton Institute’s summer school _pro- 
gram, under the direction of Joseph P. Youngs, 
Jr. of Gallaudet College, has been a highly suc- 
cessful one this year. Mr. Youngs writes: “We 
are taking great pride in the quality of the 
speech and auricular work our students are de- 
veloping. We can begin to look to the future now 
and expect to see the Negro schools for the deaf 
in the South making rapid gains in these fields.” 
Working with Mr. Youngs on the summer school 
staff were Miss Margaret Daniels of the Kendall 
School and Dean Elizabeth Benson of Gallaudet. 


Parent Institute, Kansas: The Third An- 
nual Parent Training Institute, jointly sponsored 
by the Kansas School for the Deaf and the Hear- 
ing and Speech Center at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center, was held from May 27 
to June 2 at Olathe, Kansas. Nineteen mothers 
and eighteen children were housed in the school 
dormitories for the week. The children ranged 
in age from one year, ten-and-a-half months to 
five years, five months. 

The program was divided into two sections, 
one for the child and one for the parent. Each 
child was studied by pediatricians, otologists, 
an audiologist, a psychologist and trained teach- 
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ers of the deaf, and a case history of each 
taken by a Medical Center social worker. 
all studies were made the cases were staffed 
recommendations were made to the parents 
specialized medical care, guidance, audj 
training and further study. 

For the parents, in addition to lectures, 
cussions and demonstrations, classes were 
so that they might learn techniques to use 
their children in developing a readiness progr 
auditory training, speechreading and the 
couraging of babbling and spontaneous sg 
While the parents were in a class or lecture, 
children were under the care of a nursery se} 
teacher and two counselors. 

Members of the staff included Dr. L. B. § 
Director of the Hearing and Speech Dep 
who initiated the program for people with 
ing problems in Kansas; Miriam Levitt, Aw 
ologist; Jean Born, Social Worker; Lee Meyer 
son, Director; Dr. William Barry, Otologist; 
Dr. James Wood, Otologist; Dr. Yudkin, Pedig 
trician; Dr. Paul Layborne, Pediatrician; Py 
tricia Payer, Dietitian; Stanley Roth, Superin 
tendent of Kansas School for the Deaf and Lloyd 
Parks, Principal of Kansas School for the Deaf, ~ 


Scholarships provided by the Michigan So 
ciety for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults 
offer $250 per year for the junior and sew 
ior years to students at Wayne University pre 
paring to teach in the field of hearing and speech 
problems. These scholarships carry the oblige 
tion to work in Michigan at least two years after 
graduation. 

Information about these scholarships, and about 
a limited number of general scholarships open to 
all students who have completed a year of s& 
perior achievement at Wayne University, arrived) 
too late to be included in the list of education 
opportunities in the field of hearing and s 
published in May. 













““Medresco,” the British Government Hear 
ing Aid, is of enormous benefit to thousands of 
the hard of hearing, according to a recent bullé 
tin of the Hertfordshire (England) League for 
the Hard of Hearing. The fact of this benefit, the 
bulletin goes on to say, has been “obscured by 
grouses and grumbles in regard to its inavail 
ability and unreliability. Slowly and surely the 
position is improving. The number of ‘Med 
resco’ users has increased enormously . . . and 
particularly all the larger hospitals have a bat 
tery service.” 

Unfortunately there are still places wher 
there is no convenient center available for dit 
tribution nor for the minor repair service of the 
hearing aid. The Hertfordshire League has beet 
trying to secure the establishment of a centét 
and repair service for that County, and hopes @ 
succeed in this effort with the Ministry of Health 


That the Deaf May Speak is a superbly 
executed picture story of the work done at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New Y¥ 
City. A few of the photographs in the 20-page 
booklet have been seen in the issue of Life mag 
azine which contained the story of the little deaf 
child, “Mike, the Boy Who Played Alone.” 
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phone. A revelation in power and performance in 
its field of use. 





THE ROYALTY 





WE BELIEVE NO HEARING 
AID NEED SELL FOR 






MORE THAN $75 





ot }FWE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING AID TO SELL 
lle 1 i$150 OR $200 WE WOULD NOT KNOW HOW 
for 110 MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS BETTER— 


NOW AVAILABLE 
3 MODELS at $75 EACH 
ROYAL—SUPER ROYAL—MINIATURE 
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ind y Zenith Radio Corporation Made “Invisible” performs a $75 Zenith YOUR MONEY 


Zenith is as inconspicuous 
as possible—with special 


BACK (under our UNCONDITIONAL 


at. Head Band and Bone Conduction Devices ge 
concealing devices if 10 day return privilege) AND YOU 


available at moderate extra cost. 


re | fwhase or inquire—about these new Zenith Hearing 


hearing loss permits. ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. 
jis 4 Aids, from an authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. 
he will welcome your inquiry whether you buy or not. 
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Martha M. Eliot, M.D., will be the new 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau. 
For the past two years, Dr. Eliot has been serv- 
ing as an Assistant Director General of the World 
Health Organization, but her new appointment 
means that she will return to the Bureau -where 
she worked for 25 years prior to her recent 
absence in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. Eliot joined the Children’s Bureau staff 
in 1924 and directed some of its most important 
research work in the field of child health. One 
of her significant research projects concerned 
the prevention and control of rickets in children. 
She also wrote one of the early revisions of “In- 
fant Care,” since 1914 a best-seller on how to 
raise babies. She was appointed Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau in 1934 and Associate Chief in 
1941. Her services have been many and distin- 
guished, and the Bureau, under her guidance, 
can look forward to years of even greater service 
to the children of our country and of the world. 


Recent Accessions to the Volta Bureau 
Library which offer interest and value to re- 
seachers are the following theses: 

An evaluation of Criteria for Basic Methods 
of Teaching Deaf Children. Doctor’s Dissertation, 
Fordham University, New York, 1949, by Francis 
T. Williams, C.S.V., M.A. 

An Index of Articles on Language in the Volta 
Review, 1899-1950. Master’s Thesis, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., 1951, by Millard 
Bennett English. 

A Survey of Educational Courses for Parents 
of Preschool Deaf Children in the United States. 
Master’s Thesis, Gallaudet College, Washington. 
D. C., 1951, by Katherine Marshall Bulkley. 
Data were obtained largely from questionnaires. 
The thesis presents material available in schools 
and agencies interested in the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. A particularly useful portion con- 
sists of tables listing types of courses for parents, 
types of classroom participation by parents, and 
types of professional advice available in the 
selection of hearing aids. These, as offered by 
schools for the deaf, chapters of the American 
Hearing Society, and mobile speech and hearing 
clinics, may be seen at a glance. 


Our Young Son was Left Deaf by a child- 
hood disease in infancy. At the age of ten his 
hearing had improved enough so that he could 
be fitted with a hearing aid. That great first day 
took place in the fall. He scuffed his feet through 
the dry, crackling leaves and paused to hear the 
silences between. He tried to follow bird songs 
overhead with his eyes, formerly his only guide. 
Finally he lay down on a bare spot on the ground 
and shut his eyes tight—as though to filter out 
all but sound, this new, strange, thrilling world. 

Many minutes later he came walking into the 
house, so slowly that I held my breath and felt 
the beating of my heart keeping time. 

“Mommy,” he said, “has it always been like 
this?” and all the wonder and rapture of eter- 
nity was in his monotone voice. 

In a world where destruction is threatening to 
take the helm, we might well pause, and, re- 
discovering this wonderful world, say, “Has it al- 
ways been like this?”—Fanny Bohlayer. 


The Volta Review 


The Rochester Business Institute has re. 
cently launched a_ new training department jp 
be known as the Extension School for the Deaf 
The purpose is to prepare deaf and hard of 
hearing students for positions in business, 

Some deaf students have been accepted at the 
Rochester Business Institute in the regula 
classes, but there are many deaf adults whos 
early education has not prepared them for com. 
petition with hearing students. In this Extension 
School for the Deaf, therefore, there will be ip. 
structors who are prepared to teach by means of 
the manual alphabet and sign language. Lip. 
reading instruction will also be offered. 

Full information about entrance qualifications 
is available from the Rochester Business Institute, 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New 


York. 


The Speech and Hearing Service at § 
Luke’s Hospital in Chicago is responsible for 
one hour of the six hours of lectures given to 
students on ear, nose, and throat in the second 
year of the nurses’ training program. Under the 
direction of William F. Waldrop, those students 
are also given experience in audiometry. They 
help in the screening program of the incoming 
students, as well as in the program being carried 
on with the Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind to 
discover hearing losses among the blind. 


The New York City Board of Education 
announces an examination for license as assistant 
to the principal in a school for the deaf. Applica. 
tions must be filed between June 18 195] and 
November 26 1951, and the written test will be 
given during the week of December 24 1951. 
The salary starts at $5,530. Applicants must have 
a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent and, in 
addition, 30 semester hours of approved graduate 
courses, as well as five years of teaching. For 
full details of requirements and for additional 
information write to Mr. Samuel Streicher, Chair- 
man, Committee on Licenses to Teach Physically 
Handicapped Children, Board of Examiners, 10 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy has received another hon- 
or, this time from Northwestern University. At its 
annual commencement on June 11 1951, Dr. J. 
Roscoe Miller, President of the University, com 
ferred upon Mrs. Tracy the degree of Doctor of 
Science. Not only is this a personal honor to 
Mrs. Tracy but a great tribute to the Clinic of 
which she is the Director. 


Pauline Schmidt, a well-known teacher of 
deaf children, passed away on July 13 at her 
home in Minneapolis, Minnesota. After obtaining 
her Master’s degree from the University of Min 
nesota, Miss Schmidt trained for her profession 
at Central Institute, St. Louis, Missouri and 
traveled extensively at home and abroad. Through 
her wide experiences and high professional stand- 
ards, she enriched the lives of many children 
and fellow workers. She taught for a number 
of years at the State School for the Deaf in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, also at Cave Spring, Georgia, 
and Salem, Oregon. : 

Her many friends and former associates will 
regret her passing.—Contributed. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 








Hubbard Hall—Classroom Building 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained contix. .rusly from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age :».4 progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
27 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Nearly Cost Me 
MY JOB! 





... until I discovered this 
New Electronic Way to Hear 


Nothing can ruin a man’s business 
chances more surely than loss of hearing. 
But I stubbornly fought the idea of wear- 
ing a hearing aid. I rebelled against that 
unsightly “button in the ear” and clumsy 
battery packs. ; 

Then a little book fell into my hands. 
It told about a new electronic way to 
hear. And NO BUTTON SHOWS IN 
THE EAR. : 

Today I can hear clearly again—even 
whispers. I can again hold my own with 
anyone—in business or anywhere else! 

If you are hard-of-hearing, send for 
the valuable FREE book on the new elec- 
tronic way to hear. 


B € MONO-PAC 


ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 000 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 
=e eee ee eee ee ee 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 000 i 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 5 
Please send me FREE booklet on OVER- 
COMING DEAFNESS with the new fl 





electronic way to hear. ¢ 
PORMNB so oc ccce de scorecceccoccccsvecccs t 
DES. acne asd sdid biwe ts 600 cscseesss q 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZIN§§ 


Learning to Look and Listen, by Eleanor ¢, 
Ronnei, Bureau of Publications, Teacher 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
1951. 180 pages. 

Even a cursory glance would reveal the thought, 
time, and effort that went into the planning and 
organization of this systematic textbook of aud. 
tory training. 

The book is designed to teach good listening 
habits to 6, 7, and 8-year-olds who are learning 
to use their hearing aids. Although it has beey 
divided into twenty-four lessons, there is enough 
material for many more. The first three are 
devoted to the recognition and discrimination of 
gross sounds, including those made by peopk 
and animals as well as those of the environment, 
The remaining lessons are devoted to seventeen 
initial consonant sounds and the vowels and 
diphthongs. 

Teaching materials and activities and detailed 
directions and suggestions accompany each les 
son, yet the lessons permit great latitude and 
variation at the discretion of the teacher. The 
suggested materials for each lesson include com. 
mercial phonograph records, stories, books, and 
workbooks. The book abounds in delightful 
rhymes and poetry appropriate for each sound 
presented. 

The volume was written for the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing by Mrs. Ronnei, 
who is the head of its Educational Services and 
who is also an instructor in the Department of 
Special Education at Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 

This text should prove of inestimable value to 
parents and teachers who are concerned with 
teaching children to hear with—and to enjoy— 
their hearing aids.—S.P.S. 


The Inheritance of Deafness, by Mary B. 
Dixon Cullen in The Johns Hopkins 
Nurses Alumnae Magazine, April, 1951. 
A three page article telling of the author’s per- 

sonal interest in the prevention of deafness and 

her participation in a project to disseminate in- 
formation on the subject. 





The Queen 


(From page 414) 


utter graciousness was the centre of a scene 
and happening that no one could ever for 
get. 

Later, Her Majesty went to Ashburne 
Hall, the Hall of Residence for Women 
Students, to take tea with the Warden and 
representatives of the Womens’ Organiz 
tions. The writer was present at the garden 
party and saw the Queen plant a silver 
maple tree in the grounds, to commemorale 
her visit. It was clear that everybody helé 
Her Majesty in great affection because the 
students crowded easily and naturally te 
wards her, though they quickly formed # 
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“h DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 

7 Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 

m- mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 

does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 

. elements, says two words and has a beautiful 
voice. 

; (Parents' address given on request.) 

as 





r ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
| continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 


Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 











THE PARENT’S BOOK SHELF 
A FEW INDISPENSABLES 


YOUR DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Parents 
By Hetmer R. MYKLEBUST $2.50 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE DEAF CHILD 
By IRENE AND A. W. G. Ewinc 3.00 


WHAT’S ITS NAME? A Guide to Speech 
and Hearing Development 
By Jean UTLEY 


LANGUAGE FOR THE PRESCHOOL DEAF 
CHILD 
By Grace Harris LassMAN 


2.00 


5.90 


ordered to cover 


Add 12c for each book 
postage and handling. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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lane when it was obvious that Her Maj 
intended to walk back to her car. Th 
was genuine pleasure that our belovye 
Queen could want to stop and talk to 
ple. She stopped often, and I, having 
my wonderful moment in the morning, was 
content to stand back and watch the effect 
on the students as she passed. There wags 
no doubt about the sincerity of their warm 
regard for her. Just as she was getting into 
her car, she noticed a girl trying to take 
a snapshot. She smilingly turned in he 
direction and gave her the chance of a life 
time. It was these little touches that em 
deared her to everybody, and I am sum 
there was more than one who thought j 
her heart the words of an old Scottish song” 
“Better lo’ed ye canna be, will ye no’ come 
back again,” as her car moved slowly away 
down the drive. 


Other Lands 
(From page 418) 


teen attractive looking pupils compose the 
most recent group, and we regret our in- 
ability to share with the readers not only 
that photograph, but those of Mario Zer- 
tucke, “one of the top pupils,” Silvia Estela 
Davila, who “is always happy and is very 
intelligent,” Delfina Guerra, “the smallest 
girl and also the prettiest,” and Maria del 
Fefugio Gonzales, who uses a hearing aid 
and “ever tries to learn everything she 
studies.” 

Mexico now has two oral schools. May 
the interest in speech-teaching increase and 


spread!—J.B.T. 





Haifa 


(From page 415) 


contacts we have made with some of the 
schools for the deaf in the United States, 
especially the John Tracy Clinic of Los 
Angeles. We wish to thank Mrs. Harriet 
Montague for having sent us the Cor 
respondence Course, and for her deep im 
terest in the development of our school. 
Last summer when I toured Europe, we 
made contacts with schools for the deaf 
in England, Holland, and Sweden. We are 
looking forward to making friends in othet 
schools for the deaf in the United States 
and throughout the world who are work: 
ing along the same lines. 
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Ty 
st jseverely deafened? Get proved hearing ability and comfort and has special 
lel help with powerful Radioear—the world’s patented features that no other hearing 
‘ only all-magnetic hearing aid. aid can give the severely deafened. 
FINEST RADIOEAR EVER MADE! snaps cutee | 
y ” Radioear also offers the lovely, tiny 
id jAllmagnetic Radioear is in a class by ‘‘Starlet,’’ a masterpiece of clarity, 
itseli—there is no other hearing aid like economy and power, in an amazingly 
it. It provides hearing clarity, depend- small package. 
Cet Latest Information on Hearing. Send Coupon Now! _ 
ie =>, s : 


. HEARING AID DIGEST! ade 
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feet a ee ee a = 
; E. A. MYERS & SONS a 
| PITTSBURGH 16, -PA. Please send me, with- 
ott out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
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rust!’ Aids help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 
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—Kinzie Books — 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a ecareful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading - $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ... $3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
Seattle 11, Wash. 





HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies. 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 








LIPREADING EXPERIENCES 
A 25 cent pamphlet with 3 convincing articles on 
the value of lipreading. 
Published in 1894. 
Order from the 


Applicable today. 
VOLTA BUREAU 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very to , clarified visually for 
the deaf child. "Slconsnbhed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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Molly 
(From page 413) 


parents by mail. Almost invariably, in the 
course of our discussions, we reach the 
subject of traffic. I find that parents are 
often extremely nervous about letting their 
deaf children out of their sight, for fear 
the children may be run over; but instead 
of asking how to teach their children what 
to do, they ask me to tell them how to ex. 
plain to the children what not to do, dis 
regarding the fact that the do’s are few and 
definite and simple as compared with the 
five thousand or more indefinite don'ts, 
You can teach any deaf or hard of hearing 

or normally hearing, for that matter= 
child to stop at the curb and take an adult's” 
hand when crossing the street, and he ig 
all the more willing to do this if allowed 
to run freely while he is on the sidewalk, 
You can teach him to watch the trafhe 
lights, to start walking immediately the 
green light shows, to proceed quietly across 
the street and reach the curb before the 
red light appears, always keeping an eye 
over his shoulder for cars making a left 
turn. The whole thing can be dramatized 
and be made definite to the point of mil 
itary drill, and a child who has been trained 
what to do and has been allowed to de 
velop self confidence in doing it, is much 
safer than the one whose parents work 
themselves into fits of hvsterical anxiety 
worrving about his doing the wrong things. 

I have myself more than once been 
hurled almost into the path of a speeding 
car by an anxious friend who was trying 
to save me from something she heard but 
had not seen, whereas I had seen the on 
coming car and was trying to avoid it. I 
know that if I am ever killed in trafhe it 
will be because some well-meaning hear 
ing person who doubted my ability to take 
care of myself was trying to save my life 


Once I Really Was Saved 


The only time I can recall that a nor 
mally hearing person did save my life 
from a danger to which my deafness had 
exposed me was when I was camping wi 
my husband in the Nevada desert. We had 
travelled all day and decided to make # 
“dry” camp so as to cook our supper be 
fore it got dark. I got out of the car @ 
stretch my legs and started walking towa 
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‘Includes: ees 
Enclosed High Quality Audio Armplifer with compression cir-: 


cuit; Dynamic Microphone; Three matched High Quality Head- °° 
sets; Three picture-word Speoch Reels and Manual of Instructions © 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 





MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 














NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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a jagged pile of rock, with the idea 
sitting down on it to enjoy the view for, 
few minutes. My husband followed mp 
but I was unprepared to have him grab my 
by the arm and hurl me ten feet or moy 
with such force that I stumbled and fe 

“What’s the matter with you?” | »& 
claimed indignantly. 

He pointed dramatically toward the rog 
on which I had planned to sit, and there] 
saw slowly uncoiling itself and angrh 
running out its tongue, a big rattlesnak 
And before my gasp of horror had ex 
itself, a second big snake lifted its 
from the rock. One after the other, ¥ 
contemptuous flirts of their rattles, q 
disappeared in a crevice of the rock, 
husband had heard the rattles, and 
probably saved me from being bitten, 
decided not to cook supper in that 
but to push on to a more civilized can 
ing place. 









Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER, 





Irish Girl 
(From page 411) 


During World War II I gave ten pink 
of blood and several hundred hours d 
work to the surgical dressing unit of th 
Red Cross Chapter. I am now enroll 
at Roosevelt Hospital as a Nurse’s Helper 
in Civil Defense for Emergency. Ther 
have been many struggles, but my life has 
been a busy one and | am thankful fo 
all the blessings God has given me, inclué 
ing many friends and many happy time 
with them. 





Adult 
(From page 410) 


John, on the other hand, is not nearly sud 
a chatterbox, though he hears normally. 
Writing a letter or composition is a serit 
effort for him. He has abilities and ® 
terests in other lines but verbal expressil 
is not the vital need for him that it is ft 
Elizabeth. I have often thought that if It 
were the deaf one in the family we w 

attribute that to his deafness, whereas I 
is simply a natural trait. Mrs. P. note 
differences between Susie and Mike, boll 
of whom are deaf. It will be interesting ® 
see how they develop. The important thing 
it seems to me is to see that any chit 
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HEARING HELP for 
VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN! 


Nine weeks ago, three-year-old Patty 
Wyant of Des Moines (shown above) 
could neither hear nor speak. Her parents 
had been told she never would. Today 
she both hears and speaks... eighteen 
words, as this is written, and she adds 
new words to her vocabulary each week! 


Every otologist has seen the anguished 
anxiety of the mother of a hard of hearing 
child. Here, for the first time, is a practical 
solution to the heart-breaking problem 
which faces these parents: the new MAIco 
“Train-Ear”’ auditory training unit. 







Parents can use the portable ““Train-Ear”’ 
at home. Through its microphone the 
child hears speech. The 3-speed turntable 
brings him sound effects and other special 
recordings. The built-in radio expands 
his hearing environment. “Train-Ear’s” 
powerful 130-db. output can be adjusted 
to the individual requirement of each ear. 


No longer need the training of the hard of 
hearing child of PRE-SCHOOL age be 
delayed. You can confidently tell the 
parents of such children about this new 
Maico instrument that is producing 
amazing results throughout the country. 
Maico will send you illustrated brochures 
on the “Train-Ear.”’ Write today for as 
many as you need, or simply mail the 
coupon below. There is no charge. 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
98A. Maico Bldg. - 
Some of my patients may be interested in Maico’s 
**Train-Ear.”’ 
brochures. 


Mpls. 1, Minn. 


Kindly send me 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at 

your nearest Bell Telephone 

Business Office. 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lesons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chi'd 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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deaf or not, is given the widest possibk 
opportunity for development of his ow 
capacities. 


Mrs. D. H. LeP., California, 


Parents May Help or Hinder 
Mrs. S., I don’t believe you and I ds 
agree as drastically about the adult deg 
as you seem to think. That personal smaj 
talk you mention is one of things whid 
I really mean when I say the deaf rela 
everything to themselves personally; anj 
since you take up the gantlet, I believe] 
will agree with you that education may lk 
the cause. ! 
But I think there are several causes, anj 
I believe that discussions among parents 
such as are provided by these roundabouts 
may eliminate one of the causes. Recentl 
I had a conversation with the mother of 
an eleven-year-old deaf child. The childs 
speech was that of a hard of hearing child 
and not a deaf child. Her voice had ip 
flection and rhythm and her enunciation 
was good. The mother complained that th 
child does not accept her limitations, that 
she wants to do things that no deaf person 
could possibly do, like being an airline 
hostess or a trained nurse. I pointed out 
to her that eny adolescent wants to doa 
hundred things that are not feasible. 
The more I pinned her down the mor 
I was convinced that the mother herself had 
not yet accepted her child’s deafness. She 
made the remark, when I asked her how 
the child happened to be out of school in 
October, that she thought the trip would 
do her good, and she especially wanted to 
find out if the dry air in Arizona would 
help her deafness. Now that child was 
born severely hard of hearing, and ye 
after eleven years, the mother is still wis 
fully hoping for a cure. Her real troubk 
was, she wanted to make a hearing child 
out of a hard of hearing one, and it can! 
be done. As it is, she has done a fine job 
Another parental attitude I have recenlll 
dealt with came in a pathetic letter from 
a father who was asking that we give his 
24-year-old deaf daughter a job. He dil 
not mention one single quality that would 
justify him in asking for a position her 
for his daughter. He simply asked thal 
she be given a job because she was 
I told him as gently and sympatheticall) 
as I could that he was doing his daughlet 
a disservice in trying to sell her handica? 
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Your Hearing Aid Serves You Better...with the 


MALLORY 
MERCURY 
“A” BATTERY 





You can rely on Mallory Batteries for continuous, 


economical performance... to get the best from your instrument. Gone are 


S, and , : . i 
rents bothersome fading and intermittent surges of sound. A glance at the check-list 
bouts, of operating advantages will tell you why. 
cently a , a 
rer of Originally designed to withstand the rigors of severe military service, Mallory 
child's Batteries have since contributed materially to the development of the one-piece 
by hearing aid and the reduction in its size. 
in- 

na Millions of Mallory Batteries have been used in original equipment and for 
at . ere ‘ , a _ , 

tha regular service by satisfied hearing aid users. This unqualified acceptance is your 
erson assurance of continuing satisfaction. 
irline 7 : 
dot} Check List of Operating Advantages 

dot V LONG LIFE 

Longer service life than other type batteries of the same size. 

more 

f had Vv FACTORY-FRESH 

R Does not deteriorate while in stock or while carried as a 
, She spare. Refrigeration is NOT required. 

7 MALLORY V UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 

o 8 Same long life whether used intermittently or continuously. 
vould MERCURY Requires no “rest periods” or rotation. 

od to ¥ UNIFORM POWER 


‘ould “A” BATTERY Eliminates “fading”... requires less frequent volume 


adjustments . . . increases tube life and efficiency. 


was 
vel Vy CORROSION-FREE 
wist- Double-sealed, vented, nickel-clad steel cases prevent 
uble leakage—assure clean, noise-free contact. 
hild ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
ant Long life means low cost of operation per hour . . . plus the 
job. convenience of less frequent changes. 
nit The Mallory Pocket-Pack 
rom This handy plastic container is ideal for carrying your 


Mallory Batteries in pocket or purse. Get one from your dealer. 





P.R.MALLORY & CO, Inc. 





a 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 


BRSRES Eec: 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIPREADING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID Ss. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 





Speech 




















TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


30 NW. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dlinois 
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rather than her ability. I think his attity, 
is part of the reason that even the well ed 
cated deaf adults don’t always grow up, 


Mrs. H. A. M., California, 


This lively and provocative discussiq 
will be continued in October by Miss 
W., of Canada, who inquires: “Do Schogk 
Make ‘The Deaf?” and Mrs. L. §, @ 
Maryland, who concedes that: “Educatigy 
Plays a Large Part.”—Editor. 





Mullins 
(From page 408) 


brushed loosely in its natural waves anf 
curls. 

On other occasions she gives the impr 
sion of a picture from a fashion magazine 
and yet on being complimented on her a 
pearance by a friend she will often sy 
quite frankly what the dress cost her, nam 
ing a modest amount well within the read 
of almost anyone. But she frequently adds 
a comment that the basic design is gool 
and that the collar or clip is an adornmell 
of her own. 

She is very particular about brushing 
and pressing her clothes, the small detail 
of straight seams, careful manicure ani 
whatever the type, immaculate make-up; 
for these and posture she believes to be the 
basis of looking well-dressed. She rightly 
maintains that to dress well and feel wel 
helps to balance any inferiority complet 
which may arise from the disability d 
deafness. She has a good sense of humott 
and can see fun in most things. She ridé 
well, is a good tennis player and dancer 
and a skilled artist, reads widely, and it 
spite of the silence around her lives a fal 
and interesting life. 

From my lips she read the question] 
had asked. “My message for others? It® 
this: Whatever your pain, worry, or sect 
grief, remember there are others worse of 
than yourself. They are still smiling 
through.” ; 

She herself has proved that with enough 
willpower and a sufficiently strong aim@ 
life even the most severe physical handicap 
can be overcome and an interesting caret 
can be built up. And that by overcomilf 
and forgetting a disability oneself other 
can also be made to forget it, remember 
ing only the personality which made § 
forgetfulness possible. 


SR S&S 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


astieememe 


For further information address 























DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of deaf, qualified in speech 
method for Nursery and Preschool, desires position in 
New England area. Will consider private tutoring. 
Apply Box G-4, Volta Review. 





WANTED: Audiologist experienced in teaching pre- 
school children with hearing impairments. Salary range 
—$3600-$4500. Dr. Jack Sabloff, Delaware State Board 
of Health, Dover, Delaware. 





WANTED in September 1951 — Two experienced 
teachers of the deaf for primary and elementary grades. 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
Penna. 





WANTED: Primary oral teacher, pleasant teaching 
conditions. Apply Box D-13, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf desires position 
for the term 1951-1952. Apply Box W-20, Volta 
Review. 



























LANGUAGE 


FOR THE PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILD 


By Grace Harris LAssMAN 


with Forewords by S. R. SILVERMAN and 
HaArrieET A. MONTAGUE 


Part I—Fundamentals of the Training 
of the Child 
Part ll—Activities for Language De- 


velopment 


Part 11|—The Nursery School for Deaf 
Children and Parent Educa- 
tion 


Many Attractive Illustrations 


Language is the keystone upon which 
education of the deaf depends 


Price $5.50 plus 12c for postage and 
handling. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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AND: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 











The conductor became irritated at an elderly 
woman who kept asking him how far it was ty 
Monticello. Finally he sheuted, “Don’t worry, 
Madam; I'll let you know when we get there” 
However, in the press of other matters the traip 
passed Monticello and he didn’t remember the 
old lady until it was a mile or so beyond. Cop. 
science-stricken, he pulled the emergency cord 
and had the train back up. “This is Monticello,” 
he said to the woman. “Please hurry; let me 
help you with your baggage.” She shook her 
head. “I don’t want to get off,” she explained. 
“It’s just that my daughter told me to be sure to 
take my pill when we got to Monticello.” 


A soldier happened to visit a church one mor. 
ing while a wedding was in progress. Watching 
the crowd outside, he said, out of idle curiosity, 
to an old Mexican working on the lawn, “Who's 
getting married?” “Dunno who,” said the old 
fellow. “Donohoe, eh?” commented the soldier, 
“Good Irish name.” He was at the church again 
a week later, but this time it was a funeral Mass, 
“Well, who’s dead?” he asked the old Mexican, 
“Dunno who,” said the man. The soldier whis 
tled. “Donohoe! He didn’t last long, did he?” 


A man devoted so much time to accumulating 
money that he had a nervous breakdown. With 
some difficulty he obtained an appointment with 
a world-renowned psychiatrist and arranged to 
visit this specialist daily. At the end of the 
month he received a bill for $1500. On his next 
visit he paid it, and remarked, “It was really 
worth it, Doctor. I feel great.” “Yes,” said the 
doctor, “lying relaxed on a couch for 30 minutes 
every day for a month often works wonders in 
such cases as yours.” 


Two women came out of a motion picture thee 
tre where “Robin Hood” was showing. “How did 
you like the picture?” asked one. “I thought it 
was very good,” said the other, “except that it 
doesn’t show that part where the hero shoots the 
apple off the head of his small son.” The other 
woman laughed. “Oh, you have that wrong,” she 
said. “That isn’t in ‘Robin Hood’; that’s im 
‘Arrowsmith’.” 


A decrepit old gas man named Peter, 
While searching around for the meter, 
Touched a leak with his light, 

Then rose out of sight. 
And as anyone can see by reading this 
It also destroyed the meter. 
—Belvoir Castle. 


A medical journal states that there are more 
than 40,000,000 people in the United States whe 
are overweight. These, of course, are row 
figures. 








